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"The children are tender ... I 
will lead on gently . . . according to 
the pace of the children." — Genesis 33 : 13, 14. 



THE TENDER PILGRIMS 




|HAT witchery of charm and 
color in this narrative of the 
far East and the long ago ! 
Jacob and Esau, separated in youth, 
are united in middle life. Glory and 
romance halo the story, and there 
is in it, likewise, confession of sin 
and restitution. The meeting of the 
brothers, long estranged, is a melt- 
ing scene. It was a new Jacob 
who went forth to meet E^au that 
memorable day. Fresh from the 
struggle at Peniel, Jacob limped as 
he walked, an eloquent token of his 
new foimd dependence upon Jehovah. 
Behind him followed Leah and her 
children, then Rachel and her child. 
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As Jacob approached his brother he 
humbly bowed himself to the ground 
seven times. Then Esau ran to meet 
him, embraced him, fell on his neck 
and kissed him, and they both wept. 
The reconciliation was affecting in 
the extreme, and for a time the 
brothers were speechless. Then Esau 
looked up and ^beheld the women 
and the children. "Who are these 
with thee ? " he asked. Jacob an- 
swered that they were the children 
whom God had given him. The 
family were then presented to Esau : 
Leah and her children approached 
and bowed themselves before him ; 
last of all Rachel and Joseph came 
near and bowed themselves. It was 
a tender and impressive ceremony. 
Introductions over, Esau asked the 
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meaning of the herds and flocks 
that had been sent on ahead. Jacob 
explained that they were gifts. Esau 
was loath to receive such costly 
presents and protested, saying, "I 
have enough, my brother. Let that 
which thou hast be thine." But 
Jacob insisted that he retain them 
as a thank offering for having seen 
his face again. Thus strongly urged, 
Esau accepted the gifts and immedi- 
ately proposed that they continue 
their journey together, that he and 
his men would go on before as an 
advance guard for the company. It 
was a generous offer. Esau and 
his men were of the robust, intrepid 
type, men of the wilderness and 
desert, fighting men. But Jacob re- 
fused the offer, and the grounds of 
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his refusal are not only worthy 
of remark, but full of interesting 
suggestion. It may have been that 
he feared trouble with his brother 
somewhere along the way, but if 
so he did not betray his apprehen- 
sion when he gave his reason for 
declining Esau's generous offer. In- 
stead, he said to his brother, "My 
lord knoweth that the children are 
tender, and the flocks and herds 
with me have their young : And if 
they overdrive them one day, all 
the flock will die. Let my lord, I 
pray thee, pass over before his serv- 
ant : And I will lead on gently, 
according to the pace of the cattle 
that are before me and according 
to the pace of the children, until 
I come unto my lord unto Seir." 
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Esau, still desirous of doing 
something for the brother who had 
so graciously and bountifully dealt 
with him, next asked permission to 
leave only a part of his company 
with Jacob; but that sturdy adventurer 
still vigorous and resourceful, replied, 
"What needeth it?" Thus they came 
to the parting of the ways, but in 
peace and with good-will each for the 
other. 

The characteristics of the two 
brothers help us to visualize the 
manner of their departure. Behold 
Esau's company of Bedouins : At 
a word from their commander they 
lift their spears and march off with 
a swing and in double quick time, 
a bold and hardy band. A cloud 
of dust envelops them and soon 
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they are lost from view in the dis- 
tance. Behold, also, Jacob's cara- 
van: slowly and cautiously it be- 
gins to move. With an eye single 
to the welfare of the young and 
helpless, Jacob gives personal direc- 
tion to his men. The pace is lei- 
surely, the path carefully chosen, the 
bodyguard of adults ample for pro- 
tection. The colts kick up their 
heels, the calves frisk along the 
way, the lambs and kids gambol 
about, the little boys and girls shout 
and laugh gleefully. All is well, 
for Jacob leads on gently according 
to the pace of the tender pilgrims. 



[i6] 
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HE children are tender." 
Aye, so they are ; and for 
one thing, they are tender 
in body. What is so capable of 
injury as the body of a little child ? 
What a compassionate picture of ab- 
ject helplessness is a new born 
babe ! How pliable and soft ■ and 
easy to bruise or maim is the body 
of one of these little ones ! 

Says William Hawley Smith, the 
educator, "We must learn to esteem 
the bodies of our children and pu- 
pils as of far more importance than 
they were once considered to be. 
We must have these bodies exam- 
ined by those who are competent to 
pass judgment upon them ; and as 
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far as possible thus learn what 
their condition is in each and every 
case. Especially should this be done 
with children who show signs of 
variation from normal lines. I am 
no expert, but I once found in a 
school I visited a boy twelve years 
old who was blind in one eye ; and 
yet neither his teachers nor his par- 
ents had ever discovered the fact ! 
He was two grades below where 
he should have been, in the natural 
order of things, and his bad eye 
was the cause of it. Both his 
parents and his teachers considered 
him stupid, and there we are again. 
And this case of carelessness and 
neglect is not nearly so rare as it 
may seem to be." 

Dan Crawford, in '^Thinking 
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Black," reports how the natives of 
the long grass country make use of 
their little boys as "human brooms." 
When the natives are on the march 
they begin their day's journey early 
in the morning. At that time the 
tall grass is covered with dew 
which falls in a drenching shower 
upon the first traveler who passes 
through it. To save themselves 
from these drenching showers, the 
Africans select a little boy to go 
ahead of the adults and shake the 
grass on either side of the road. 
The little fellow is stripped stark 
naked for his work, and as he 
goes his bare body receives shower 
after shower. Moreover, he is 
scratched and bruised by thorns and 
brambles and runs the risk of death 
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or maiming by wild beasts lying in 
ambush. One of the accomplish- 
ments of the missionary in that part 
of Africa is to replace these little 
"human brooms" with strong vig- 
orous men. Alas, here in civilized 
America there are still many forms 
of child labor as perilous as this 
misuse of child life in the wilds 
of the tall grass country. People 
who are stirred to tears by an ac- 
count of the little "human brooms" 
in Africa, are strangely unmoved by 
the story of the little child laborers 
in America. And they are a great 
army : Little soldiers of misfortune 
with wan cheeks, lack-lustre eyes, 
bloodless lips, and spindle-like legs 
and arms. Qiild labor legislation, 
though tardy and inadequate as yet, 
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is destined to emancipate the chil- 
dren of the poor from a slavery 
worse than African. 

Tragically slow has society been 
in caring for the physical well be- 
ing of the child. In ancient Flor- 
ence there was an asyltmi for 
homeless cats several centuries before 
there were any homes for found- 
lings or vagrant children. In Amer- 
ica legislators were minded to make 
appropriations for the betterment of 
hogs, horses, and cattle, before they 
were willing to spend the state's 
money to save helpless boys and 
girls. No innovation in American 
life is more significant than the es- 
tablishment of the Child Welfare 
Bureau by the Federal Government 
with such a leader as Miss Julia 
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C. Lathrop at its head. Only by 
the courageous and persistent agita- 
tion of pioneers like Miss Lathrop 
and Miss Jane Addams, and a small 
group of men and women who 
shared their vision, was the Federal 
child labor law secured. That law 
forbids the work of any child un- 
der fourteen years of age in mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory or man- 
ufacturing establishment. It forbids 
any child under sixteen to work in 
mine or quarry. It will remove 
from industry an unknown number of 
children, perhaps 150,000 ; and will 
forbid the future employment in in- 
dustry of a greater number. 

"Our last line of defense is the 
children," declares Miss Lathrop, 
"those of sixteen years and under, 
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a third of our population. If we 
need any proof of the importance 
of so organizing our industry and 
education at the beginning of the 
war that this youngest element in 
our population shall not be sacri- 
ficed, we find it in the official re- 
ports of the warring countries, which 
all urge that the safeguards sur- 
rounding children shall be increased 
rather than lessened. The reports of 
the English Board of Education and 
the Committee on the Health of 
Munition Workers are candid in 
their admission of the injury which 
England has done herself by taking 
children out of school to put them 
into industry.*' 

The place of play in the life 
of the child is vital and pivotal. 

[23] 
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The relation of recreation to the 
moral life of children is very inti- 
mate. It is known now that most 
children who become delinquent and 
acquainted with vice go wrong while 
at play. Until very recently, play- 
grounds, either in city or town, 
were scarce ; and for the larger 
part the unguarded and dangerous 
streets of the great cities are the 
playgrounds for ninety-five per cent 
of the children of our American 
cities. The recreation survey of Mil- 
waukee showed that wherever the 
population was densest and the youth- 
ful element per thousand greatest, 
play space was the least available. 
The recreation survey of Providence, 
, Rhode Island, states that of 630 
children seen playing, 400 were on 
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the streets. The Indianapolis recre- 
ation survey says that from a care- 
ful examination of every part of 
the city, it appears that fully eighty 
per cent of the people live in dis- 
tricts where there are no available 
places for games requiring space. 

Every child born into this world 
has a right to pure air, wholesome 
food, and an abimdance of God's 
good sunshine. The effect of nar- 
row, cramped, ill-smelling alleys upon 
the children who play in them is 
pronouncedly bad, often vicious. No- 
where does poverty fall with more 
withering blight than upon the chil- 
dren. John Spargo avers that two 
million children of school age in the 
United States are the victims of pov- 
erty, which deprives them of adequate 
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nourishment. George Bernard Shaw 
says, "If you let a child starve you 
are letting God starve." 

Phillip Davis, in his book en- 
titled " Street - Land," contrasts the 
difference in country and city holi- 
days by giving extracts from the 
letters of two boys. A city boy 
who was visiting his country cousin 
in school, was asked to write a let- 
ter telling how he spent the day 
before in the city. He wrote as 
follows, "Yesterday was April Fool's 
day and we played jokes. I took 
a can and string and tied it on a 
man's back and had some fun. We 
played 'puss in the corner,' and 
shot craps and all other games 
around the streets." His country 
cousin wrote in quite a different 
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vein. "Yesterday I watched summer- 
time coming. A robin sat on my 
window and sang a song to me. 
Jack Frost is gone. From his hiding 
place a trout peeped out. All the chil- 
dren were very happy walking in the 
meadow and through the beautiful 
tall grass and picking the lovely 
daisy and the pretty little violets, 
the buds, on the trees also. The 
flowers burst open and all the pretty 
birds sang their song of May. We 
went out into the garden to water 
the beautiful flowers. When dark- 
ness fell into the room we prayed 
so soft and sweet." 

The children are tender of body. 
They are early a prey to disease. 
Their growing organisms demand 
plenty of wholesome food, and an 
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abundance of pure air, and room to 
play to their heart's content. Of 
a right they ought to be safeguarded 
and shielded. In one of the rapt 
passages from the prophet Zechariah, 
the seer has a vision of Jerusalem, 
when it shall be called "the city 
of truth." He beholds within its 
precincts adequate protection for the 
aged men and women, and the fifth 
verse of the eighth chapter is par- 
ticularly significant, "And the streets 
of the city shall be full of boys 
and girls playing in the streets there- 
of." After such a holy ideal may 
every city, town, and village in our 
land be builded. 



[28] 




11. 

HE children are tender." 
They are tender of mind 
as well as of body. Won- 
drously plastic is the childhood brain. 
Early impressions are lasting because 
of the sensitivity of the young mind. 
As fingers upon a ball of soft putty, 
so do experiences of childhood days 
affect the boy or girl. It is so 
easy to injure by rude shock the del- 
icate structure of the adolescent mind. 
Hurts that are done the child mind 
leave their scars in after years. 
Strange mental twists and curious 
eccentricities of adult life are easily 
accounted for by untoward experi- 
ences of early life. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne ranks among 
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the really great writers of America. 
He was a man of genius, and his 
contribution to letters is rich and 
notable. But even enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Hawthorne have not failed 
to observe the sombre tinge that 
marks all his writings. There is 
scarcely one of his shorter stories, 
and not one of his novels, that is 
without this atmosphere of gloom. 
The gifted author himself was con- 
scious of this effect, and once wrote 
out this frank confession : " I have 
always Wanted to write a happy, 
genial book ; but the devil of sad- 
ness is forever in my inkstand, and 
I cannot." And the reason is found 
in the environment of Hawthorne as 
a lad. His father died when he 
was a child, and his mother gave 
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herself unrestrainedly to grief. For 
the remainder of her life (a period 
of thirty years) she shut herself up 
in her room and refused to have 
anything to do with the outside 
world. Her son idolized her, and 
who can estimate her influence in 
creating the demon of sadness that 
dwelt in his inkstand. Maybe we 
should have had the genial book 
from his pen had it not been for 
this sombre influence upon his sensi- 
tive nature that prevailed in his early 
home life. 

Modem pedagogy teaches that a 
human being acquires his working 
fund of knowledge before he is 
twelve years of age. What he 
learns after that he merely relates 
to his basic stock of knowledge 
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It is tenderly significant that in old 
age or at the approach of death 
the mature mind quite involuntarily 
harks back to childhood memories. 
That is a fine touch of Shake- 
speare's where in his story of the 
death of old Sir John Falstaff in 
a public house and after a repro- 
bate career, he envelops the old was- 
trel with the glory of childhood 
memories at the very parting of the 
way. "'A made a finer end," said 
Dame Quickly, "and went away, an 
it had been any christom child ; 'a 
parted even just between twelve and 
one, e'en at the turning o' the tide : 
For after I saw him fumble with 
the sheets and play with flowers, 
and smile upon his finger ends, I 
knew there was but one way ; for 
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his nose was as sharp as a pen, 
and 'a babbled of green fields." 

"'A babbled of green fields." 
That is to say, as the shadows of 
evening gathered about old Jack Fal- 
staff the memories of an innocent 
childhood broke upon him like day- 
break after a long dark night — 
memories of green pastures, rimning 
brooks, old-fashioned roses : All these 
came as ministering angels from a 
distant but no longer dim past, to 
soothe the dying man. 

When Adlai E. Stevenson, former 
Vice-President of the United States, 
lay dying in the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in Chicago, he asked a mem- 
ber of his family for a drink of 
water. The water was brought, he 
tasted it, paused before a fuller drink, 
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and said in a clear though feeble 
tone, "I Ve been thinking of the 
old well in Christian County, Ken- 
tucky, from which I used to drink 
as a boy. I can see the old well 
now and the gourd dipper, and I 
can almost taste that water. How 
many times IVe quenched my thirst 
from that old gourd dipper ! This 
water is good — but that water was 
the best IVe ever drunk. And when 
I get well I'm going back to Ken- 
tucky just to visit that old well and 
drink my fill from the gourd dip- 
per.*' Thus, with the memory of the 
old well flooding his mind with a 
warm and mellow glow, Mr. Stev- 
enson finished his earthly journey 
and went out upon the Great Ad- 
venture. 
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Speaking by and large, the period 
between five and twelve makes or 
unmakes the man or woman that is 
to be. The Roman Catholic Church 
usually places the child under the 
tutelage of its priesthood in the im- 
pressionable years and after that it 
does not fear that any other influ- 
ence will be strong enough to sep- 
arate him from his faith. 

Barrington, the scientist, gives an 
interesting account of his experiments 
with birds and the effect of environ- 
ment upon nestlings. He says, "I 
have educated nesting linnets under 
the three best singing larks, the sky- 
lark, woodlark, and titlark ; every 
one of which, instead of learning 
to sing the linnet's song adhered 
entirely to that of its respective 
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instructor. When the note of the 
titlark linnet was thoroughly fixed I 
hung the bird for a quarter of a 
year in a room with two common 
linnets which were in full song ; the 
titlark linnet, however, did not bor- 
row any note from the linnet's song, 
but adhered steadfastly to that of 
the titlark." 

Many years ago I heard a 
thoughtful man say, "Never know- 
ingly will I incur the dislike of a 
boy or girl, for they will grow up 
confirmed in that dislike, and my in- 
fluence so far as they are concerned 
will be for naught." At the time I 
doubted this statement. Now I be- 
lieve it fully. Twist the twig and 
you will surely get a crooked tree. 
Wise indeed are the parents, the 
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teachers and pastors who respect 
and reverence child nature: Theirs 
is the wisdom that shall be richly 
rewarded. 



[37] 




III. 

HE children are tender." 
Yea, they are exquisitely 
tender in spiritual possibil- 
ities. "Trailing clouds of glory do 
they come from God who is their 
home." It is difficult to over-state 
the importance of religious impres- 
sions made upon the soul of the 
child. The idea of God that a child 
receives from parent or teacher is 
one that will remain in the life of 
the growing boy and girl for years 
to come. 

It happened that a Sunday School 
teacher appeared before her class of 
boys one morning totally unprepared 
for the great work of teaching. 
From some cause or other her 
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nerves were in disorder ; she was 
distraught and minded to brook no 
disturbance. The boys were restless 
and moved uneasily. The smallest 
boy in the class was particularly 
restless and annoyed his teacher to 
the extreme of her patience. The 
little fellow simply could not sit still. 
Exasperated, she suddenly turned on 
him and said, angrily, "If you don*t 
learn to sit still God Almighty will 
burn you up some day." Instantly 
there was quiet. A hush of fear 
came over the class. The boys sat 
strangely still. Not one of them 
smiled. The little six-year-old boy 
who had been rebuked began to cry, 
and as the teacher, already sorry for 
what she had done, sought to com- 
fort him, he sobbed out, "I — I — 
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don't — want — to be — burnt — Up." He q 

continued to sob and would not be 
comforted. It was out of the ques- 
tion for the teacher to continue her ^ 
instruction that morning, but she 
made a heroic effort. Then, con- 
science stricken, she sent for the su- 
perintendent and told him what had 

r 
I 

happened. He in turn gave an ac- 
count of the incident to the pastor 
of the church, who did what he 
could to counteract the sinister effect 
of the teacher's blunder. But the 
undoing of the harm was a matter 
of weeks and years. Indeed, the 
pastor expressed himself as doubtful 
whether the hurt done the class of 
little boys could ever be quite healed. 
The sensitive natures of the lads 
were shocked and the vengeful idea 
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of God imposed upon the child heart 
was most difficult to eradicate. 

Said Doctor Jowett in a recent 
address, "I can never stand in the 
pulpit without certain pictures coming 
back into my mind that I saw as a 
child. I have torn them down from 
my mental imagery, but they come back 
again. I remember the infant class 
room in which I was brought up. In 
it was a picture of Dives in hell with 
red flames about him, and God look- 
ing on. I simply hated God. If the 
artist had represented God in tears it 
would have won me. But that repel- 
lent face ! My judgment has con- 
demned it for years, but there it is 
— the persistence of first ideas." 

It is unfortunate that not all 
religious teachers are of a happy 
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temperament and given to cheery 
speech and hearty laughter. An old 
time minister, good of heart, but of 
solemn mien and sepulchral tone, used 
to tell this tale on himself. He 
visited a house once where the little 
four-year-old boy fled his approach 
and hid under a bed till the melan- 
choly guest had gone. Then the boy 
emerged from his hiding place and 
anxiously asked, "Has Dod Almighty 
don' away yet ? ** I envy a certain 
minister of my acquaintance whose 
laugh is so deep and so deliciously 
chuckly that it opens to him the hearts 
of the children everywhere. 

Whether growing boys and girls 
look with favor on the high ethical 
teaching of Jesus as they hear it 
preached from the pulpit or taught 
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in the Sunday School, depends largely 
on what they hear and see in the 
family circle. If ever the admon- 
ition to be wise as a serpent and 
harmless as a dove is needed, it 
is by parents and teachers of chil- 
dren. Inconsistencies on the part of 
their elders are observed in an al- 
most uncanny fashion by bright-eyed, 
wideawake boys and girls. Here 
is a bit of conversation said to have 
been actually overheard. "Dad, the 
Browns want to use our lawn mower 
while we *re at church.*' Whereupon 
the father replied, "What! Want to 
use it on Sunday? What a pro- 
fanation of the Lord's day ! Tell 
'em it 's broke." Now, as to do- 
ing of little work in the garden on 
Sunday — which I am not commending 
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or even condoning — but between that 
and the telling of a lie, there is a 
difference deep and fundamental. 

It is reported that there was once 
a father who said to his little boy, 
''Johnnie, you are a pig/* And then 
to test his knowledge, he added, ''Now 
Johnnie, do you know what a pig 
is?'^ "Oh; yes,*^ said the boy, "a 
pig is a hog's little boy." Perhaps 
the father wisely refrained from fur- 
ther queries after so naive and un- 
expected a reply. Maybe he became 
lost in reflection and speech fled from 
him. At any rate, we need not expect 
our children to be Christian if we per- 
sist in being pagan. 

"The children are tender.^' That is 
the point. They must not be treated 
after the order of grown up folks. 
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Adults are leathery and tough. Chil- 
dren are men and women in the mak- 
ing. Be careful of the child's body, 
be considerate of the child's mind, 
be watchful and prayerful for the 
child's soul. The children are tender ! 

"Perhaps there are tenderer, sweeter things 

Somewhere in the sun-bright land; 
But I thank the Lord for His blessings, 
And the clasp of a little hand. 

**A little hand that softly stole 

Into my own that day; 

When I needed the touch that I loved so 

much 
To strengthen me on the way. 

"Softer it seemed than the softest down 
On the breast of the gentlest dove; 
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But its timid press and its faint caress 
Were strong in the strength of love! 

"It seemed to say in a strange, sweet way, 

*I love you and understand/ 
And calmed my fears as my hot heart-tears 
Fell t)ver that little hand. 



Perhaps there are tenderer, sweeter things 
Somewhere in the sun-bright land; 

But I thank the Lord for His blessings, 
And the clasp of a little hand." 



In the words of a sturdy cham- 
pion of the rights of the child, "We 
need not predict the future. We 
can determine it if we educate the 
whole of every child for the whole 
of \iitr 
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IV. 

^'DESTnhHHE children are tender. 

I will lead on gently." 
Jacob feared that the chil- 
dren could not keep the pace that 
would be set by the rugged Esau and 
his hardy men of the desert. There- 
fore, he advised Esau to go his own 
way because the young in the caravan 
might not be able to keep the pace. 
"I will lead on gently," said Jacob. 
How beautiful the suggestion ! Jacob 
will slacken his pace, he will not stride 
across the desert, he will not seek the 
rough and rugged paths, he will choose 
the smoothest way that the feet of the 
children may not be bruised by stones 
or torn by thorns and brambles. 

May it not be that we are travel- 
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ing too fast a pace for our children? 
O heads of households, are your steps 
too long and your pace too fast for 
the feet of the children who come 
after ? One day I was walking down 
town with my youngest boy, a little 
fellow then not quite six. I was in 
a hurry, my mind was busy with some 
matter that I deemed important. Un- 
consciously I quickened my pace and 
swung into a long easy stride which I 
much enjoy. I was awakened from my 
reverie and checked in my hurried 
stride by a childish voice inquiring 
between panting gasps, "Papa, do you 
have to go so fast ? *' I looked down, 
and my conscience smote me when I 
saw the little fellow was running 
in order to keep up with father. I 
accepted the rebuke, I slackened my 
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step, we finished our walk in a saner 
fashion, and the lad was happy. 

Slacken your pace, O man of busi- 
ness, lest you hasten overmuch and 
leave behind the tender pilgrims who 
look to you for guidance! Watch 
your step, Q mothers of men to 
be ! Do not permit the social whirl 
to hurry you, or its swift and terrible 
tide to separate you far from your 
children ! They are tender, O lead on 
gently according to their pace ! Slow 
up a bit, my brother minister! Maybe 
you are moving too fast for the chil- 
dren of your parish. Perchance you 
are too far ahead of them. Tarry 
awhile till they catch up with you. Or, 
better still, retrace your steps and join 
them on the way. 

Ah, how we big folks need to keep 
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step with the small feet! Thrice 
blessed is the companionship of father 
and son, of mother and daughter. The 
day will come so swiftly when the 
boys and girls in our homes will go 
out from among us ; and should our 
sons and daughters remain with us for 
a long time, it is only a little while 
that they are boys and girls. Blessed 
are the parents who slacken their pace 
according to that of their boys and 
girls, who try to see life as children 
see it, who share sympathetically the 
joys and griefs that every child heart 
must know. 

Dr. G. Campbell Morgan gives this 
striking personal experience : " Said a 
man to me some years agp, 'How is 
it that I have lost my children ? ' I 
replied, 'I do not see that you have 
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lost your children. They are sitting 
round your board, most of them, and 
they respect you/ *0h, yes,' he said, 
*but there is not one round my board 
who trusts me/ Then I said to him, 
more for the instruction of my own 
heart than with the idea that I could 
help him, ' What do you mean ?* 
'Why,* he replied, 'there is not one of 
them who makes a confidant of me/ 
fl looked the man in the face and said, 
'Did you ever play marbles with them 
when they were little ? ' At once he 
replied, 'Oh, certainly not!' And I 
said, 'That is why you lost them/*' 
Thrice happy is the parent who 
knows how to be a playmate with 
the children of the home and neigh- 
borhood. The father who can play 
marbles, baseball, shinny, croquet or 
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tennis with his boys; the mother who 
can enjoy a half -hour on the floor 
with her little girls and their dolls ; 
these be parents of rare good for- 
tune and their children more fortu- 
nate still. 

Beautiful beyond words is that close 
companionship of father and son which 
begins at babyhood and continues un- 
til death takes one or the other. I 
have seldom seen anything more ideal 
than that comradeship traced by the 
gifted pen of George Hamlin Fitch, 
the California author, in the opening 
chapter of his "Comfort Found in 
Good Old Books." Mr. Fitch dedi- 
cates the volume : 

"To the memory of my son, Harold, 

my best critic, my other self, whose 

death has taken the light out of my 

life." 
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The pathos and beauty of this is 
tender, indeed, but not more so than 
the paragraphs of the first chapter, 
three of which I am including here, 
believing their perusal by parents can- 
not but be a source of much good. 

"When one passes the age of forty 
he begins to build a certain scheme 
for the years to come. That scheme 
may involve many things — domestic 
life, money-getting, public office, char- 
ity, education. With me it included 
mainly literary work, in which I was 
deeply interested, and close compan- 
ionship with an only son, a boy of 
such lovable personal qualities that he 
has endeared himself to me from his 
very childhood. My relations with 
my son Harold were not those of 
the stern parent and the timid son, 
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such as Edmund Gosse has depicted 
with so much unconscious pathos in 
his * Father and Son/ Rather, it was 
the relation of elder brother and 
younger brother. 

"Hence, when only ten days ago 
this close and tender association of 
many years was broken by death — 
swift and wholly unexpected, as a 
bolt from cloudless skies — it seemed 
to me for a few hours as if the 
keystone of the arch of my life had 
fallen and everything lay heaped in 
ugly ruin. I had waited for him on 
that Friday afternoon until six o^clock. 
Friday is my day off, my one holi- 
day in a week of hard work, when 
my son always dined with me. When 
he did not appear at six o'clock in 
the evening I left a note saying I 
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had gone to our usual restaurant. 
That dinner I ate alone. When I 
returned in an hour it was to be 
greeted with the news that Harold 
lay cold in death at the very time I 
wrote the note that his eyes would 
never see. 

"Now that this perennial spirit of 
youth is gone out of my life, the 
beauty of it stands revealed more clearly. 
Gone forever are the dear, the fond- 
remembered holidays, when the long 
summer days were far too short for the 
pleasure that we crowded into them. 
Gone are the winter walks in the 
teeth of the blustering ocean breezes, 
when we 'took the wind into our 
pulses' and strode like Berserkers along 
the gray sand dunes, tasting the rar- 
est spirit of life in the open air. 
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Gone, clean gone, those happy days, 
leaving only the precious memory that 
wets my eyes that are not used to 
tears." 

So intimate and affectionate a com- 
panionship between father and son is 
holier than David's and Jonathan's, 
and is only equaled by a like affec- 
tion between mother and daughter. 

There is a wealth of sentiment in 
a single sentence from a letter writ- 
ten by Oliver Wendell Holmes on his 
eightieth birthday, on the homecom- 
ing of his boy. That boy, now the 
Honorable Associate-Justice Holmes of 
the Supreme Court, had just arrived 
from Europe. At that time he was 
Ji;dge of the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts. Of this son and their 
meeting at the pier. Holmes, Senior, 
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wrote, "I look up to him as my 
magistrate, and he knows me as his 
father; but my arms are around his 
neck and his mustache is sweeping 
my cheek — I feel yoimg again at 
four-score." 

Of the many tragedies that have 
wrecked family life the majority may 
be ^ traced to lack of parental interest 
in youthful life and impatience with 
the foibles incident to boyhood and 
girlhood days. Since human life be- 
gan this tragedy has been repeated 
over and over again. A study of 
that sad Old Testament narrative of 
David and Absalom reveals some start- 
ling facts. David loved Absalom — 
no doubt of that. He would have 
died for him ; willingly and gladly 
he would have laid down his life for 
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that dissolute prince. But there was 
no companionship between the two; 
there was a gulf between that father 
and son. Alas, perhaps David's mani- 
fold duties as ruler made close com- 
radeship with his son exceeding diffi- 
cult. Perhaps proud Absalom was un- 
responsive to such appeals. We know 
not. At any rate they were not often 
together and seemed never to have 
understood each other. Parents pay 
too high a price for fame, wealth, 
and social position, if such fleeting 
rewards come between them and their 
sons and daughters. And alas, if the 
struggle for a livelihood becomes so 
keen and desperate as to absorb all 
one's waking hours and so deprive 
parents of their children's company, 
the price is too high to pay. 
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"Love stood upon the doorstep, 
And twirled about the pin, 
And whispered through the kcybcAe, 
* Is anybody in ? ' 



« 



But she was busy sweeping. 
And dusting high and low, 
And he, his books were deep in, 
So they let him knock and go. 



"Better the book unwritten. 
Better the unswept floor, 
Than such a seldom visitor 
Turned from the thankless door." 
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HE children are tender. . . 
I will lead on gently." Aye, 
when the Son of God came 
to earth He slackened his pace ac- 
cording to the pace of the little chil- 
dren. In all His wonderful ministry 
is there anything more wonderful than 
this ? Other great souls before and 
after Him strode through the world 
victoriously, but their pace was too 
fast for little feet. The children could 
not keep up with them ; they were 
left behind, overlooked, neglected, for- 
gotten. But Jesus led on gently, 
remembering how exquisitely tender 
childhood is. On a memorable day 
of his ministry there was a discussion 
among his disciples as to who was the 
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greatest in the kingdom of heaven. Un- 
able to agree among themselves, they 
came with their question to Jesus and 
bade him answer. And Jesus called 
a little child — just an ordinary, casual 
child of the streets — and set him in 
the midst of them, and said, "Verily, 
I say unto you, except ye turn and 
become as little children ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of 
God." 

Jesus set the child in the midst of 
his disciples and by that action it was 
as though he said, " Look at the child. 
Be like him ! " We moderns have re- 
versed the process. We have placed 
the adult in the midst of children and 
as good as said, "Look at him. Be 
like him." Or we have put ourselves 
in the midst and proudly exclaimed, 
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" Look at us ! " Sometimes we have 
been careless and indifferent as to 
whether our teachers of children were 
competent and even clean of life. Our 
churches have been pulpit-centered, 
choir-centered, but not child-centered. 
To use the meaningful phrase of a 
modern teacher, "Workers in both 
church and school are afflicted with 
adultamania." Yes, that is the word 
— "adultamania." 

"Except ye turn and become as little 
children." In what way is a child 
an example for those who are grown 
up? In teachableness for one thing. 
Docility is one of the rich qualities 
of the child mind. The ideal Chris- 
tian is one who never ceases to be a 
learner. But the tendency to become 
satisfied and cease studying is every- 
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where apparent in adult life. The 
reason one cannot teach an old dog 
new tricks is not merely because the 
dog is old, but because he knows a 
lot of old tricks and is too lazy to 
learn any new ones. In capacity for 
growth, for another thing, is the child 
our example ; and that, of course, is 
bound up closely with the child-like 
quality of docility. And for a third 
thing, and this especially, the child is 
an example for us grown-ups in sim- 
ple trustfulness. The mature mind 
comes to be suspicious and skepti- 
cal The child is trustful and believ- 
ing. Every day bears witness to the 
simplicity and beauty of childhood's 
faith in father and mother. 

One of the most tragic incidents in 
the history of St. Louis occurred a 
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few days ago when a woman threw 
her five-year-old child from the railing 
of the middle span of the Eads bridge 
over the Mississippi, and then leaped 
to her death immediately afterwards. 
Two people who were passing just 
before the tragedy took place warned 
the woman against letting the child 
sit on the railing. The woman did 
not reply but the little one looked 
up with a smile and said, "Oh, Mamma 
will hold me tight." Somewhere be- 
neath the waters of the Mississippi 
mother and child sleep the sleep which 
knows no earthly awakening. Out of 
the lurid blackness of the whole dark 
story rises only the trustful confidence 
of the little child who could say with- 
out a trace of fear in the very pres- 
ence of death, "Mamma will hold me 
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tight." What Job said of his faith 
in God, "Though he slay me yet will 
I trust him," did not express a more 
beautiful or sublime devotion. 

No one has ever fathomed the depth 
of a child's affection, but occasionally 
parents are privileged to catch glimpses 
of a love so tender as to move one 
to tears. There was a dear little girl 
whose mother was a very busy house- 
keeper and of a necessity spent much 
of her time in the kitchen bending 
over the cook stove. The little girl 
watched her one day with grave con- 
cern. She soberly observed her moth- 
er's heated face and seemed to be count- 
ing the number of steps her mother 
was compelled to take. Then it hap- 
pened that the mother burned her arm 
as she took a pan of bread from the 
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oven, and the little comforter could no 
longer withhold her s)mipathy. "Mam- 
ma/' she commiserated in a voice that 
was vibrant with love, "When you 
get to heaven will you have to cook 
for God ? " Dear, tender pilgrim ; what 
a precious privilege to cook for such 
a little Saint Sunshine! 

That maturity with its honors, its 
gains and losses, is conscious of some- 
thing lost in the mists of childhood, 
and that it yearns to regain that loss, 
is a fact deeply tinged with pathos. 
The poets find in this thought a never- 
failing theme for their muse. Words- 
worth plumbs the very depths of 
this philosophy in his "Intimations of 
Immortality.'' Elizabeth Akers Allen 
strikes the same note for a more pop- 
ular audience in "Rock me to sleep, 
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Mother, rock me to sleep"; while Tom 
Hood touches melodiously the same 
chord in "I Remember, I Remember, '* 
and especially in the lines, 
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Twas but a childish fancy, 
But now 'tis little joy, 
To know I 'm farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy." 

But it remained for a modern wri- 
ter. May Riley Smith, to approach this 
theme from a new angle and crown 
the memories of youth in exquisite 
verse, entitled, "The Child in Me." 



« 



She follows me about my House of Life 
(This happy little ghost of my dead 

youth!) 
She has no part in Time's relentless 

strife, 
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She keeps her old simplicity and truth 

And laughs at grim mortality — 
This deathless child that stays with 
me — 
This happy little ghost of my dead 
youth! 

"My House of Life is weather-stained 
with years — 
(O Child in Me, I wonder why you 

stay?) 
Its windows are bedimmed with rain of 

tears, 

Its walls have lost their rose — its thatch 

is grey: 

One after one its guests depart — 

So dull a host is my old heart — 

O Child in Me, I wonder why you stay ! 

"For jealous age whose face I would 
forget 
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Pulls the bright flower you give me from 

my hair 
And powders it with snow — and yet — 

and yet 
I love your dancing feet and jocund air, 
And have no taste for caps of lace 
To tie about my faded face: 
I love to wear your flower in my hair! 

"O Child in Me, leave not my House 
of Clay 
Until we pass together through its door! 
When lights are out, and Life has gone 

away 
And we depart to come again no more. 
We comrades, who have traveled 

far. 
Will hail the twilight and the star. 
And gladly pass together through the 
Door I " 
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God be praised that in the New 
Testament eternal youth is bound up 
with immortality. Jesus once said, "I 
came that they might have life and 
have it abundantly." There can be 
no abundant life that is not youthful 
life. When the two Marys entered 
the sepulcher it was a "young man" 
sitting there who brought them the 
great evangel. "He is risen. Behold 
the place where they laid him." "A 
young man," — what a revealing and 
heartening touch ! Moreover, St. Paul 
avers that after the earthly house of 
our tabernacle be dissolved we have a 
building from God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
It is reasonable to believe that what- 
ever else may be the nature of the 
new body it will have the character 
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I 

of a youthful body free from weari- 
ness and disease. "The oldest angels 

are the youngest/* says a modem 
mystic. 

The return of youthful expression 
on the face of the venerable dead has 
often been observed and commented 
upon. The lines of care and furrows 
caused by grief and time have been 
obliterated or smoothed away as though 
by some mystic hand. In death, O 
Christian, "thy youth is renewed like 
the eagle." The heart thrills with 
hope that in the life beyond we shall 
regain our long lost youth to lose it 
no more forever. 

"Such is Thy banquet, dearest Lord; 

O give us grace to cast 
Our lot with Thine, to trust Thy word, 
And keep our best till last." 
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VI. 

|HE supreme incident revealing 
Jesus' thought about childhood 
is that recorded in the tenth 
chapter of Mark. Great crowds were 
thronging about him. He was teach- 
ing and healing them. At such a 
time the women brought him their 
little children that he might lay his 
hands on them and bless them. But 
the disciples viewed the matter with 
much displeasure. They must have rea- 
soned something like this, "What time 
has Jesus for little boys and girls ? 
How thoughtless to impose upon Him 
in this way ! Let the philosophers 
come to Him. Let the rabbis learn 
of Him. Make way for kings and 
queens to pay Him homage. But do 
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not waste His precious time by bring- 
ing the little children to Him." Thus 
the disciples rebuked the mothers. But 
when Jesus observed what they were 
doing, He was filled with indignation. 
Stirred to the depths, He said, "Suf- 
fer the little children to come unto 
Me, and forbid them not : for to such 
belongeth the kingdom of God. Ver- 
ily, I say unto you, whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, he shall in no wise 
enter therein. And he took them in 
his arms and blessed them, laying 
His hands upon them.*' 

It is the fashion to criticize the 
disciples of Jesus for their unseemly 
behavior toward the mothers and their 
babes that memorable day in Caper- 
naum ; and yet how often are we 
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guilty of the same sin ! There are 
many homes in America where chil- 
dren are not wanted and their pres- 
ence would be regarded as a calamity. 
There are other homes where chil- 
dren are present but not welcome ; 
and they are made to know that cruel 
fact by coimtless tokens. Poverty's 
curse takes terrible toll of the cradle. 
Babies of the tenements die by the 
thousands every midsummer, and win- 
ter brings naught but woe to the 
home of want. 

"Oh, room for the Iamb in the meadow, 
And room for the bird in the tree. 
But here, in stem poverty's shadow, 
No room, helpless baby, for thee." 

It would seem that stupidity and 
greed had combined to blight baby- 
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hood. It is well nigh impossible to 
secure a fairly attractive apartment 
in the large cities if there are chil- 
dren in the family. ^^Dogs and chil- 
dren not allowed," is the brutal pla- 
card that might be truthfully tacked 
up on many metropolitan apartments. 
A middle-aged woman applied for 
the position of housemaid at the home 
of a family of my acquaintance. It 
happened that the lady of the house 
was out, but the gentleman was in. 
The woman stated her business and 
before my neighbor could get in a 
syllable, she blurted out, "It's no 
use to talk to me if youVe got chil- 
dren. I won't come at any price 
where there are kids." My neighbor 
was humorist as well as lawyer, and 
withal something of an actor. Also, 
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he loved children. He acknowledged 
the conditions stipulated by the appli- 
cant with a polite bow, and his face 
took on a very serious expression. 
" Too bad, too bad ! " he replied. "Alas, 
alas ! we have four children. But," 
and his face lighted up as with the 
light of a sudden solution of the diffi- 
culty, " there is one way out : we will 
execute the children to-morrow morn- 
ing at simrise!" Whereupon he bowed 
again, this time very low, closed the 
door quietly, leaving the would-be 
housemaid to her thoughts and the 
front gate. 

The average church does not plan 
as it should for the children God 
has committed to its care. If one 
doubts this he has but to scrutinize 
the architecture of the general rim of 
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church edifices. Then it will be ap- 
parent that the child was not seriously 
considered in building of the struc- 
ture. Up to the last decade a visi- 
tor to the average Sunday School 
would not think of looking for the 
primary department anywhere but in 
the basement. "Put children down- 
stairs/' was long the order of things ; 
and downstairs they were led or driv- 
en, even when the basement was damp, 
dark and poorly ventilated. The only 
way the children could get a light and 
airy room in most of the old-time 
church buildings would have been to 
turn the structures upside down — that 
would have put the children on top. 
Apparently the theory on which church 
builders were wont to proceed was : 
Adults must be comfortable, children 
need not be. 
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We profess surprise that the disci- 
ples rebuked the women for bringing 
the children to Jesus ; yet the officiary 
of the average church oftener than 
not takes a similar attitude. It is 
easier to persuade most official boards 
to vote an appropriation of a thou- 
sand dollars for church music than 
two hundred dollars for equipment in 
the primary room. Good music in the 
House of God is inspiring, and it is 
right that a congregation should pro- 
vide the best it can afford ; but if a 
church must decide between the child 
and the choir, its bounden duty is to 
favor the child. Jesus set the boy in 
our midst, not the soloists ; he set the 
girl in our midst, not the pipe organ. 

We ministers being human make 
the same mistake. Our minds are full 
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of plans to minister successfully to 
grown-up folks. We write and study 
and preach for adults. We burn up 
much vitality in order to reach and 
hold the men and women whose char- 
acters are formed, while our big- 
gest opportunity — -the children, teach- 
able and plastic — is forgotten, over- 
looked, ignored. Actually there was 
once a minister who felt chagrin be- 
cause some One called him a "chil- 
dren's preacher." Poor, deluded man ; 
no compliment more rare and gracious 
could be paid him. 

Ah me, I remember my own faults. 
I dream of the great work I hope 
to do for the men and women of the 
church. I behold in my visions vast 
concourses of grown-up folks assem- 
bling to hear me preach. I build 
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castles in the air. I read and write 
and study with the adult mind as the 
object of my toil. And then some 
bright Lord's day morning I visit the 
primary, junior and intermediate de- 
partments of my church school ; and 
when I look upon the glowing faces 
of those boys and girls I am first 
abashed and penitent, then marvelously 
lifted up and elated ; for behold the 
day of my visitation dawns and is 
at hand. There is my finest mate- 
rial ! There is my greatest opportun- 
ity ! There are my lambs waiting to 
be fed ! For the children are tender 
in mind, body, and soul. They can 
be moulded, they can be saved, and 
the gracious Saviour who commissioned 
us to preach his glorious gospel, by 
unforgetable example placed the child 
in our midst and left him there. 
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"The Maister sat in a wee cot house 

Tae the Jordan's watters near, 

An' the fisherfolk cnish'd an' croodet 
roon 

The Maister's words tae hear. 

"An' even the bairns frae near-han streets 
Kept mixin' in wi' the thrang, 
Laddies and lassies wi' wee bare feet, 
Jinkin' the crood amang. 

"An' ane o' the twal' at the Maister's side 

Ris up an' cried alood: 

'Come, come, bairns, this is nae place for 
you, 

Rin away' hame oot o' the crood.' 

But the Maister said, as they turned 
tae go, 

*Lat the wee bairns coom tae Me.' 

An' He gaithert them roon Him whaur 

He sat. 

An' lifted ane up on His knee. 
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"Aye, He gaithert them roon Him whaur 
He sat, 
An' He straikit their curly hair, 

An' He said to the wunnerin' fisherfolk 
Wha croodet aroon Him there: 
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Send na the weans awa' frae Me, 

But raither this lesson learn. 
That nane 11 win in at heaven's yett* 
Wha is na as puir's a bairn.' 

"An' He that has taen us for kith and 
kin, 
Tho' a Prince o' the far awa', 
Gaithert them roon Him whaur He sat. 
An' blisset them ane an' a'." 
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PRAYER 

AT HER of the fatherless y we 
beseech Thee to bless the chil- 
dren of all the earth. We are 
strengthened by the thought that Thou 
knowest how tender the children are, 
how liable to injury, how little, and 
withal so precious. Thou seest the way 
the little feet must go, how rugged and 
tortuous the path they travel. Thou 
beholdest the beasts that lie in wait, 
ready to spring upon them to maim 
and destroy. O God, open the eyes 
of men that they may discern both 
the perils and the possibilities of each 
child, and so provide generously for 
its growth in body, mind and soul. 

O Lord, we supplicate Thee in be- 
half of the children of the poor, the 
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innocent victims of social injustice, 
whose lives are hard, barren and 
hitter. We pray for the youthful 
toilers in shop and factory whose bloom 
of cheek is blighted. We pray for the 
little mothers, tender in years who hear 
bravely those dull burdens which our 
inhumanity has set upon their shoul- 
ders. Stir Thou deeply the hearts of 
employers and landlords that they m^y 
be filled with a love for little children 
and a desire to do justly by them. 
O bless and shield and comfort the 
great host of little pilgrims who come 
into this life, so helpless, so ignorant, 
so impressionable, whose angels in 
heaven behold thy face. 

Heavenly Father, sanctify the fath- 
ers and mothers of the men and women 
to be. Make them to know the divin- 
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ity of parenthood. Bestow upon them 
patience, wisdom, gentleness, and firm- 
ness, withal. Pour out thy grace in 
abundant stream upon those homes 
where the advent of a little child is 
expected, and anoint the eyes of hus- 
band and wife that they may behold 
the glory that rainbows their dwelling 
place, Grant that all such households 
may remember Jesus' words, that who- 
soever welcomes a child in his name 
receives the blessed Saviour himself. 
Almighty God, clarify the vision 
and enrich the heart of those who 
teach little children, so they may per- 
ceive the exceeding fruitfulness of their 
labor. Sober them when they are 
minded to treat their task lightly; fill 
them with good cheer when they are 
tempted to be sullen or downcast. 
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Grant that teachers of little children 
may never come to regard even the 
most backward child as commonplace, 
or forget to bestow kindness upon the 
afflicted. 

Bless, O Lord, thy ministering serv- 
ants who proclaim thy Word from the 
pupit, and bear thy truth from house- 
hold to household as they shepherd the 
flock of God. Grant that they may 
not belittle any ministry that looks to 
the welfare of thy little ones. Keep 
before their wondering eyes the picture 
of Jesus setting the little child in the 
midst of his disciples. Grant that the 
office-bearers of thy Church may be- 
come wise unto the salvation of chil- 
dren; and by thy spirit, moving in 
manifold ways, may Thy Church be 
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brought to see the infinite possibilities 
for weal or woe wrapped up in the life 
of every boy and girl. 

Father of Christ, grant with the 
passing years that we may desire 
nothing so much as the childlike heart. 
Make us to see the beauty of sim- 
plicity, to know the glory of humility, 
and to aspire to be learners of Thee 
always. We bessech Thee to drive 
from us all spirit of foolish pride, 
all haughtiness and avarice, which cor- 
rupts the soul. Grant that our faith 
shall become as that of a little child, 
so that, believing on Thee and fear- 
ing not, we may rest secure on the 
Everlasting Arms, even as our chil- 
dren slumber in deep content and peace 
in our own. By the memory of the 
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Holy Child in the manger cradle, and 
in the name of the Saviour of us all, 
forgive us, lead us, and love us ever. — 

Amen and Amen. 
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